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France 


For almost a century France has been one of the 
most stable countries in Europe. Her boundaries have 
changed little, except in Alsace-Lorraine and in small 
areas along the Belgian and Italian frontiers. Her 
population has increased, but the rate of increase has 
been slower than in most other countries. She has 
developed modern industries, but their growth, too, 
has been relatively slow. It is this slowness to change, 
this jealous regard for the preservation of the values 
of an earlier age, that endows France with a unique 
charm and culture. 

France is the most westerly of the democratic states 
of continental Europe. Her position, abutting onto 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, the Eng- 
lish Channel, and the North Sea, gives her such 
strategic importance that the North Atlantic commu- 
nity of nations is inconceivable without her. But 
France is not only a European nation. Beyond Corsica 
and Algeria, which are integral parts of metropolitan 
France, she has a vast African empire, possessions in 
Southeast Asia and Oceania, footholds in India, and 
island territories in the New World. The French 
Union, which embraces all these far-flung lands, is a 
political unit with great natural wealth and interna- 
tional power. 

France proper, exclusive of Corsica and the Alge- 
rian départements, is a compact territory of 212,655 
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square miles, with a population of about 40,500,000, 
and with a wider variety of terrain and resources than 
almost any comparable area. 

In the southeast and south are the high and snow- 
clad ranges of the French Alps and the Pyrenees (see 
maps). Covering much of the southern half of the 
country is the Central Massif, an elevated region of 
ancient rocks and generally poor soil. Physically simi- 
lar are the masses of the Vosges and Ardennes in the 
east and northeast. All northern and western France is 
low-lying, though by no means flat or uniform. Over 
short distances variations in rock and structure give 
rise to marked changes in landscape and in land use. 
Not only do the low hills, the woods, the thick hedges, 
and deep meadow grass of Brittany and Normandy 
contrast with the almost treeless plains of Beauce or 
Champagne; there are facets to the landscape much 
smaller than these, which the people, with a peculiar 
geographical instinct, centuries ago came to recognize 
as pays. Each pays—it is almost impossible to count 
their number—has an individuality that has resulted 
from the interaction of man and his environment over 
at least two thousand years. Each is unique in some 
aspect of its geography: in land use, settlement, farm- 
ing methods, or the ways in which the peasants plan 
their farmhouses, press their wine, or make their 
cheese. 
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Above the pays are the historical provinces, such as 
Lorraine, Burgundy, Provence, and Normandy, which 
made up the medieval dukedoms of France. The re- 
gional loyalty of Frenchmen still focuses on the prov- 
ince; the system of départements (counties), instituted 
in 1790, is so new that it attracts little respect, and 
offers no advantage other than administrative con- 
venience. 

France has one of the richest cultural inheritances 
of any country in Europe. Almost every settlement, 
every institution, derives from a remote past. The 
vineyards of Bordeaux and the Moselle have changed 
little since Ausonius described them in the fourth 
century. Many of the cities of France were laid out 
under the Romans, and their crumbling arches rise, 
with no suggestion of incongruity, amid the houses of 
present-day Arles or Orange. France carries her his- 
tory without self-consciousness; and France cannot be 
understood apart from her history. 

To the traveler the country is one great historical 
museum, with the beautiful gothic cathedrals and 
churches of the Paris Basin; the Romanesque of Bur- 
gundy and the southwest; the chateaux of the Loire 
Valley and the older, less graceful castles of the Cen- 
tral Massif and Alsace; cities of such charm and dis- 
tinction as Rheims, Nancy, and Avignon; and, above 
all, Paris itself, epitome of European history. 

The interesting thing is that units so diverse could 
have been welded into a nation as closely knit as 
modern France. This is again the product of time, 
aided by favoring geographical circumstances. Cross- 
country movement has always been relatively easy. 
The hill areas are broken, with gaps and routeways 
between or through them; many of the rivers are slow 
and steady, navigable almost from the source right 
down to the sea. The Seine River drains much of 
northern France; canals join its tributaries with the 
Loire to the south- 
west, with the 
Rhone to the south- 
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merchants of all western Europe gathered in the 
periodic fairs of the cities of Champagne—the supreme 
international mart of the period. But the unity of 
France would not have been achieved if the French 
kings had not made it an object of policy. By close ad- 
ministrative links they attached each province to Paris, 
their capital city, and each became French without 
losing its individuality. Later the sense of unity deep- 
ened in the wars against the English, the French Revo- 
lution, the Napoleonic Wars, and, most recent, the 
wars against the Germans. Alsace, part of France only 
since 1648, and Lorraine, French since 1766, have 
been absorbed into the stream of French life and cul- 
ture, and whether speaking German or French, at 
heart these provinces can be only French. 

The agricultural tradition remains strong in 
France. The majority of the people are no longer em- 
ployed on the land, as they were a century ago, but 
the peasant is still regarded as the backbone of the 
nation. Farming is respected, and cultivating the soil 
is, more often than not, a way of life, not merely a 
livelihood. Crops vary with climate and soil. On the 
good soils of the north, where summers are long and 
bright and the rainfall is more than go inches a year, 
wheat and other grains, fodder crops, potatoes, and 
sugar beets predominate. In the mild and moister 
northwest early vegetables are grown; in the sunny, 
drier south, wheat, the vine, and fruits and vegetables. 
Brittany, Normandy, and parts of the hilly areas sup- 
port cattle, and it is here that most of the dairy farm- 
ing is concentrated. France is the largest milk pro- 
ducer of Europe (outside the U.S.S.R.) and is famous 
for the quality of her cheeses, which are one of her 
chief exports. In addition, each district has its famous 
specialties, such as the apple orchards of Normandy 
and the olive groves of Provence. 

French farming is not always efficient. The division 
of many holdings into numerous small scattered lots 
is still a serious hindrance to attempts at concentra- 
tion. Farm machinery, good seed, and fertilizers are 
adequately used on the large farms of the north, but 
methods are more primitive in the hillier areas, which 
lack both the capital and the skills to employ modern 
practices and equipment. In some of these areas, in 
fact, cultivation is declining. Here and there, beneath 
the rough grass on the hills that border the Paris 
Basin, the undulations of ridge-and-furrow appear. 
Nor are all the farms of an adequate size for efficient 
management. Many are far too small, and some con- 
tinue to be run on a share-cropping basis. 
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Nevertheless, France is very nearly self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs. Exclusive of the Soviet Union, she is the 
foremost wheat producer in Europe, and, in good 


years her import of wheat is very small 
indeed. The variety of home-grown 
foods (unequaled in any European 
country), and their quality, undoubt- 
edly contribute to the excellence of the 
French cuisine. 

Foremost among the specialized prod- 
ucts of French agriculture is wine. All 
the wine-producing areas except the 
Mediterranean coast produce vintage 
wines, whose quality depends in part on 
soil, in part on yearly climatic varia- 
tions, and in part on traditional meth- 
ods of cultivating the grapes, of crush- 
ing them, and fermenting the juice. 

In the wine industry, the pre-emi- 
nence of France springs from adherence 
to traditional methods: the famous 


vineyards of Burgundy, for example, 
were first laid out under the Romans, 
seventeen centuries ago, and have been 
cultivated and improved continuously 
since then. 


But it is not only in agriculture that 
tradition remains strong. The indus- 
tries for which France is most widely 
known are of long standing. ‘They are 
crafts rather than factory industries — 
the production of cloth and clothing, 
lace and silk, glass and chinaware, and 
articles of wood. The family concern 
dominated industry until recently, and 
is still widespread. Many of the tradi- 
tional manufactures are handmade and 
emphasize quality and elegance in a 
way that the massproduction industries 
of the United States are unable to do. It 
is no accident that France retains first 
place in the sphere of clothing design 
and tailoring and in the making of per- 
fumes and cosmetics. 

By contrast, the heavy industries are 
modern, the product of the twentieth 
century and the last few years of the 
nineteenth. France is well endowed for 
the development of such industries. 
Her coal reserves are exceeded on the 


continent only by those of western Germany and Po- 
land, and her reserves of iron ore are the largest in 
Europe. But the chief coal fields lie close to the bound- 
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north is a continuation of a 
Belgian one, and the more re- 
cently developed field of Lor- 
raine (in which lie a large part 
of France’s total reserves) is 
part of the Saar coal basin. 
Scattered through central and 
southern France are several 
smaller deposits, which are of 
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ancient cities such as Arras, 
Cambrai, and St.-Gobain, 
which once gave their names 
to famous tapestries and linen 
fabrics. Eastern France — espe- 
cially southern Alsace, with 
the city of Mulhouse, and the 
western valleys of the Vosges — 
is the main center of cotton 
spinning and weaving. The re- 
gion of Lyon has long been 
renowned for its silk, though 
today it depends upon cocoons 
imported from Italy and the 
Far East rather than upon lo- 


and the fields, despite their 

considerable size, are inadequate for France's needs. 
She imports more than a fifth of her total coal require- 
ments, and a much greater proportion of her coking 
coal. A large part of the import comes from the Saar 
(at present economically tied to France), and smaller 
quantities come from western Germany, Poland, 
Great Britain, and, in recent years, the United States. 
The chief source of coking coal, however, is western 
Germany, on which France is heavily dependent for 
the metallurgical fuel needed in her important iron- 
smelting industry. 

Most of this smelting and steel industry is also 
located close to the eastern boundary: the leading in- 
stallations are near Valenciennes or in Lorraine. ‘The 
former have the advantage of lying near the coal; the 
latter of easy access to vast deposits of low-grade 
minette ore. Secondary centers are at Le Creusot (seat 
of the famous Schneider works), at St. Etienne, Mont- 
lucon, and other cities in the central part of the 
country. The larger concerns are efficient; one has 
the impression that they are more so than their great 
European rivals in the Ruhr. 

The engineering industry is widely distributed in 
France. Paris is the center of automobile manufactur- 
ing, and the country ranks high among world pro- 
ducers. Shipbuilding is carried on at St. Nazaire, 
Rouen, Le Havre, and other ports. The light engi- 
neering industries are scattered in hundreds of small 
cities, often in workshops too small to be economic. 

The requirements of factory organization have 
brought about a certain degree of concentration of 
the textile industry in the areas that offer the greatest 
advantages. The chief centers of cotton, wool, and 
linen manufacture are in the north, close to the 


cal silkworms. 

In recent years the chemical industries and the 
manufacture of rubber and synthetic fibers have be- 
come established mainly in the north, in the vicinity 
of Paris, now the country’s greatest and most varied 
industrial region, and near Lyon. 

France is the world’s fourth-largest producer of 
bauxite and ranks third in the production of refined 
aluminum. The latter is prepared chiefly in the Alps 
and Pyrenees, where hydroelectric power is available. 

The shortage of solid fuel is being somewhat com- 
pensated by the utilization of the immense reserves of 
water power in the south and southeast. There have 
long been many electric-power installations in the 
Pyrenees and the French Alps, and these have en- 
couraged the development of electrochemical and 
electrometallurgical industries. Now, with the aid 
of the Mutual Security Agency, hydroelectric-power 
production is being extended by the erection of dams 
along the Rhone River. As a result, the river is likely 
to be made navigable from the sea up to Lake Geneva, 
on the Swiss border, and power will be available for a 
large industrial development in this part of the coun- 
try. Already, electric power has replaced coal on 
many of the railroads (no place in the country, in- 
cidentally, lies more than 25 miles from a railroad, 
and few places more than 10). 

Nevertheless, despite impressive progress in some 
branches of French industry, much of it has remained 
underequipped and in consequence inefficient. It was 
the purpose of the Monnet Plan, proposed in 1946, 
to re-equip and develop French industry. The plan 
has been implemented, and the periodic reports show 
that with American technical and material assistance 
a great deal has been accomplished. The new Rhéne 
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Valley project and the new steelworks of Sollac in 
Lorraine are examples of this new activity that is 
spreading through French industry. 

France is still a land of villages and small towns. 
Paris has a population of 2,725,400, but only 2¢ cities 
have more than 100,000, and there are no fewer than 
32 with 50,000 to 100,000. A majority of the people 
can still be described as rural in habitation if not also 
agricultural in their pursuits. The new industrial 
revolution has cast its shadow across only a small 
minority of the cities; their inhabitants see no reason 
why it should. 

Here lies the problem of modern France. Her 
former assets—a large, strong peasant population, a 
fertile soil capable of supplying most of her needs, and 
an implicit belief in the superiority of French culture 
—these have been turned into liabilities. In the mid- 
nineteenth century the population of Germany began 
to exceed that of France. The output of German 
factories was already larger, and the difference was 
yearly growing greater. France, defeated in 1870-71 
and saved only at immense cost in 1914-18, looked for 
security. Could she achieve it through her allies, or 
through her own people, industries, and resources? 
Events proved that she could rely on neither. 

To some extent the French Union can supplement 
the weaknesses of France with its Zouave and Sene- 
galese troops and its foodstuffs and minerals from 
North and Central Africa and the West Indies. But 
the burden of holding the Union together may pos- 
sibly outweigh the advantages it confers. It is not 
surprising, then, that today the dominant theme in 
French foreign policy is a fear of the revival of Ger- 
man militarism, against which she has all too little 
to protect her. 


France’s desire to retain economic control of the 
Saar must be viewed both as part of a defensive policy 
and as a step toward building up her industrial and, 
in particular, her fuel resources. The Schuman Plan 
(now being carried out) establishes a free market in 
coal, iron, and steel among the participating coun- 
tries; it will have for France the highly desirable result 
of making Ruhr coal more accessible to French in- 
dustries. 

The present industrial development in France 
marks a profound change in French official policy: the 
encouragement of elements in French society and 
economy that do not derive from the traditions of the 
people. There are those who object to this new trend, 
because, they say, la terre souffre; but there are others 
who say that tradition must be sacrified in the interest 
of security. 


NorMaNn J. G. PouNDs 
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